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well-organized systems of roads, railways, etc., as they have
done in the past, but such communities could not claim to be
States in the present-day meaning of the term and their people
could scarcely rise above a mere subsistence level.
Furthermore, there can be no effective system of government
without adequate means of communications, whatever the
particular political regime may be. Centralization of political
power, which to a great extent is a characteristic of all States,
could never have been achieved without organized circulation.
Here it is difficult to separate cause and effect. Attempts to
concentrate political power in the seat of government preceded
the construction of roads and railways, but once this internal
policy was accepted, and when the building of communications
had passed through an initial phase of meeting local or regional
requirements, it was inevitable that, when lines of movement
assumed a "national" pattern, they should reinforce the
directive influence of both State and provincial headquarters.
Governmental authorities, appreciating this unifying function
of communications, then developed plans for the extension and
improvement of communications, with the objective of still
further centralizing the whole range of circulation activities
so that the major route foci gained a new access of power.
This is not to suggest that internal communication systems
were set up entirely for administrative purposes. Strategic and
commercial considerations were probably of greater importance
at first. In the case of railways and canals, the first stages of
development were almost entirely concerned with local, com-
mercial and industrial requirements, and it was not until well
into the nineteenth century that anything approaching a
complete national system of land communications appeared.1
Yet the first decade of the twentieth century saw all well
organized States in possession of at least the elements of a
national network of roads and railways, frequently supple-
mented by inland waterways. The services provided by all these
means of communication have been greatly augmented; the
volume of traffic and mileage of routes have increased beyond
anything reached in the past. In brief, internal circulation has
1 The system of "Routes nationales" in France is an exception-